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An early drawing of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company 
trading post and 
Mounted Police post at 
Calgary in 1877 


From drawing by Stafford 


Calgary—City of the Foothills 


by ROBERT J. C. STEAD 


= HUNDRED and forty miles west the rolling prairies, which have stretched 
of Winnipeg, 620 miles east of Vancouver, 
138 north of the International 
Boundary, City of 


“Stands” is the right word; Calgary towers 


continuously from Winnipeg, give way 


abruptly to the foothills, advance guard of 
Rockies 


would themselves be called mountains. At 


and miles 


stands the Calgary. the which in any other country 














higher than any other city in the Dominion; 
its lowest levels are higher than the highest 
Located at 


settlement in Eastern Canada. 


the point where the hurrying blue-green 
waters of the beautiful Bow River are joined 
Elbow, its 


At this spot 


by the equally impatient geo- 


graphical position is unique 





this point also the fertile but mostly tree- 
less plains are succeeded by light and scat- 
tered timber areas deepening quickly into 
the heavy forests of the eastern slopes. Here, 
too, is one of the chief cross-roads of the 
nation; north-and-south railway and _ high- 
probably ex- 


way traffic through Calgary 


Calgary in 1890. The build 










the Sarcee Indians at the 


ny Hudson’s Bay Company 


nd trading post in the early 
at days of Calgary. 

Marcell phot: 
lord 


ceeds that of any other Canadian city, while 
east and west are the main line of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and the Trans-Canada 
Highway. From its position astride the Bow 
River Calgary commands the Bow Valley 
entrance to the mountains, which in’ turn 
commands the Kicking Horse Pass, the first 
route by which the western mountain bar- 
rier was pierced by steel and still the chief 
artery of travel between British Columbia 
and all other provinces. 

Calgary not only is the highest metropolis 
in Canada; it is, with the exception of Van- 
couver, the youngest major city. Unlike 
Winnipeg or Edmonton it has no history 
reaching back into the nebulous period of 
the West. It was not even a point on the 
map until the junction of the Bow and the 


—" the tower is the first tirehall 








Elbow was selected as the site of a Mounted 
Police post by Colonel Macleod, in S75 


Even then the name Calgary was not applied 


to it: the post at first was known as Fort 
Brisebois, after Inspector Brisebois, who was 
in command. The name was changed to 
Calgary by Colonel Macleod after the home 
of certain of his relatives on the Isle of Mull, 
Scotland. While there are differences of 
opinion as to the origin of the word the 
generally accepted view is that Calgary is 
a Gaelic term meaning clear running water 


certainly an appropriate name for a place 


located on clear, cold mountain rivers like 
the Bow and the Elbow. 

The curious names of these two rivers 
have also attracted attention. Mr. Kenneth 


Coppock, whose researches into the early 











days of the Calgary area entitle him to speak 


savs the Bow River 
the fact that the 
voung firs along its banks supplied the 
Indians with excellent wood for their bows. 


with some authority, 


derived its name from 


Of this wood the best bows were made. and 
the name of the river was a natural deriva- 
called the Elbow 


originally known as the Swift, a name which 


tion. The river now Was 
is self-explanatory. The Swift came from the 
the Bow the 


they joined at an angle approximating that 


southwest, from northwest: 


of an elbow; settlement developed at the 


point of juncture, and the place began to 
“The Elbow”. In 


be known “us course of 


time the name became attached to the lesser 
the beautiful name Swift 


of the two rivers: 





The parade which 
heralds the Calgary 
Stampede 


Resettis Studios photo 








station 
C.P.R 


Calgary 
1884 


disappeared and was replaced by the appro- 
priate but uneuphonious Elbow. 

Although Calgarv’s existence as a geo- 
graphic entity dates back only to 1875, the 
names of early explorers and missionaries 
are associated with the area. David Thomp- 
River 
at that point in 1801; whether he was the 


son is said to have reached the Bow 


first white man to gaze on the site of the 
future city remains in doubt. Rev. Robert 
Rundle, whose name is commemorated by 
the Banff National 
Park, appears to have been in the area in 
IS41, and the name of Father Lacombe is 


one of mountains in 


associated with it beginning in 1852. Rev 
John MacDougall, although located near 
Morley, no doubt ineluded the future 


od Mes be 











A rider of the plains 
N.F.B. phot 


Calgary in his parish, beginning in 1873. 

For some years after the establishment 
of the Mounted Police post the growth of 
Calgary was discouragingly slow. In 1884 
the population amounted to only 500 people, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
had reached that point the previous year. 
The coming of the C.P.R., however, changed 
the destiny of Calgary. It had at first been 
expected that the transcontinental railway 
the had 
pledged itself to build as a condition of 


which Canadian Government 


British Columbia’s entry into Confedera- 
tion would follow the easier route through 
the mountains farther north, entering by 
way of Edmonton. The northern route cer- 
tainly offered fewer engineering difficulties; it 
escaped the tremendous descent from Lake 
Louise to Field and the difficult clambering 
around = the 


Macdonald 


five-mile Connaught 


slide-beset slopes of Mount 
now evaded by means of the 
but it 


100 miles longer. (From Winnipeg 


tunnel), was 
nearly 
to Vancouver via Edmonton is 1,572 miles; 
A saving of 98 


miles in haulage of every train that would 


via Calgary, 1,474 miles.) 


go over the line for all time to come was a 
substantial credit against the greater cost 
and heavier gradients of the southern route. 
At any rate, the Bow Valley was chosen as 
the point of entry into the Rockies, and the 
little Calgary hamlet found itself at the gates 


of destiny. 






Heart of the Ranching Country 

Availability of market facilities gave im- 
pulse to the beef industry which had already 
taken root in southern Alberta. Here were 
plains where the buffalo had roamed for 
uncounted centuries; here were deep coulées 
and river valleys affording water and shelter; 
here were a climate moderated by the re- 
markable Chinook, and grass of exceptional 
nutritional value. This combination of con- 
ditions meant that inevitably as the ranges 
in the United States became over-grazed the 
herds would move northward, and the pos- 
sibility of developing a Canadian ranching 
industry on a large scale was recognized by 
the 
regulations were established which permit- 


Dominion Government when, in 1881, 
ted the leasing of areas up to 100,000 acres 
each to ranchers at a rental of one cent per 
acre per year, subject to certain conditions 
as to the grazing of cattle thereon. A num- 
ber of large ranches were developed under 
this leasehold arrangement, and Calgary 
quickly became the “cow-town” of western 
Canada—a_ position she has never relin- 
quished. Meat packing has become an im- 
portant Calgary industry, and the volume 
of cattle handled by Calgary stockyards is 
exceeded by only two markets in Canada 

Winnipeg and Toronto. Calgary is also 
an important centre of blooded and regis- 
tered beef stock, and holds the largest annual 
bull sale on the continent. In the surround- 
ing territory not only range grazing but the 
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business of feeding and finishing beef cattle 
has developed to the point where Calgary 
beef is regarded “us second to none in North 
America 

Cattle ranching means also horses, and 
horses and cattle ranches mean cowboys. 
Much of the atmosphere of southern Alberta 
is redolent of the cowboy and his ways. It is 
a life which is hard but free; it calls for an 
exceptional degree of skilful horsemanship, 
no small measure of endurance, and a well- 
developed ability to take care of one’s self 
in any circumstances. Such a life appealed 
irresistibly to adventurous voung men every- 
where, and they flowed into the country 
north, east, and south of Calgary. Soon 
the 


daughters of 


native-born, 
the 


settlers 


they were augmented by 


the sons and ranch 
Among 
them thev gave a the life of 
Alberta that is not found in any other prov- 


With the the 


farmer and the breaking up of the 


owners and other early 


texture to 
Ince coming of wheat and 
dairy 
large ranges the cowboy has found his free- 
Anathema to 


him is the barbed wire fence: he puts more 


dom somewhat restricted 


heart than vou know into crooning the pop- 
“Don't Me In” 


if it be progress is crowding him deeper 


ular song, Fence Progress 
into the foothills or on to the semi-arid plains, 
but the 


world’s greatest display of daring and skil- 


once a Vvear he blossoms forth in 


ful horsemanship —the Calgary Stampede 

Credit for founding the Calgary Stampede 
is given to four of the big ranchers of 1912: 
Cross, Pat Burns, 


This annual demonstration 


George Lane, A. E and 
Archie McLean 


of skill, speed, and endurance in all that 


relates to the old “home on the range” 
draws competitors from other provinces 
and many states, and visitors, in normal 


times, from literally all parts of the world. 
Farming and Irrigation 

Hard on the 

1890 farm 


heels of beef came wheat, 
and by settlers in considerable 
numbers were moving into Southern Alberta. 
The public lands were at that time and for 
many vears afterward administered by the 
Dominion Government, which had adopted 


a policy of granting free homesteads to set- 
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tlers who would bring certain areas under 


cultivation and make = specified improve- 
ments. The people of eastern Canada, the 
British Isles, Europe, and the United States 
were exposed to the magnet of free land, 
and settlement rolled into the prairies. The 
soil of southern Alberta is very fertile, and 
except in the foothills and about the great 
river-canyvons and coulées which cut through 
the 


brought under cultivation. But no place in 


country, almost every acre can be 
the world has been given all natural advan- 
tages; so in southern Alberta the extreme 
fertility of the soil is limited by irregular 
and somewhat seanty rainfall. In the areas 
the foothills 


enough rainfall for good crop production, 


adjoiming there is usually 
but farther east the precipitation thins out 
and in some vears is unequal to the raising 
of even light crops of cereals. Whether such 
areas, Which are well adapted to ranching, 
should ever have been brought under culti- 
vation is a matter for hind-sight scrutiny, but 
it is questionable if any government could 
have followed any other policy. In occasional 
vears, and sometimes for a number of years 
in succession, these “dry” areas have enough 
rainfall to produce excellent crops; 40 bushels 
the 


\ ields of oats, barley, and flax are by no 


of wheat to acre and = proportionate 
means unusual. To argue with people not 
to tell that 
when the dry evcles came again they would 
back, 
to shout against the gale 
But 
in so far as it applies to some millions of 
The 
had acquired by 
$4,500,000 


to settle on such lands; them 


not get their seed would have been 


a solution of the problem, at least 


acres, was in the crucible. (anadian 


Pacific Railway way of 


government grants some acres 
of land, extending roughly through the area 
from Winnipeg to the Rockies. The railway 
company recognized from the first that if 
the land was to be of any real value to the 
country —and to the company —it must be 
made to produce. The mere selling of the 
land at 


as in the early days, would be only a tem- 


two, three, or four dollars an acre, 


porary resource. If the railway were to thrive 


it must have production: not the production 
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Glenmore Dam spillway located in southern section of Calgary on the Elbow River, source of 
the city’s water supply and electric power. The hydro powerhouse may be seen on the hill. 


of a few great ranches, but the production 
of thousands of farms intensively cultivated 
and supporting a substantial population. 
There was one thing to do with the dry 
land; irrigate it. Rivers like the Red Deer, 
the Bow, the Highwood, the Oldman, and 
the Milk, pouring down out of the Rockies, 
afforded an unfailing supply of water; level 
plains, sloping gently eastward, awaited only 
the life-giving touch of that water to convert 
arid prairies into gardens of production. In 
1902, 
was organized by the C.P.R. with Mr. (later 


therefore, an irrigation department 
Colonel) J. S. Dennis as Superintendent and 
Chief Engineer, and the headquarters of this 
department were established at Calgary. An 
area of some 3,000,000 acres southeast of 
Calgary was laid out for development as an 
irrigation block, the water for the purpose 


to be diverted from the Bow River at Cal- 


gary and at Bassano. 





Rosettis Studios photo 


Calgary thus became the administrative 
headquarters of the largest irrigation enter- 
prise in America. And as it was not prac- 
ticable to divorce the administration of irri- 
gated land from that of dry land, the entire 
land settlement business of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was centralized in Calgary 
under its Department of Natural Resources. 
This business consisted of much more than 
the the 


paternal attitude toward its 


mere selling of land; company’s 


settlers ex- 


pressed itself in “ready-made farms’, dem- 
onstration farms, pure-bred stock programs, 
and other forms of assistance—all of which 
were administered from Calgary. The asso- 
ciation between the farming areas and the 
city became as intimate as the earlier asso- 
ciation between rancher and cow-town, if 
somewhat less romantic. 

Just as beef steers provided a basis for 


the meat packing industry in Calgary, so 
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wheat provided the basis for a flour milling 
industry which has reached large propor- 
tions. In 1946 Calgary mills produced 
1,643,733 barrels of flour, grinding 7,396,800 
bushels of wheat in the process. Elevator 
storage capacity in Calgary now exceeds 
4,600,000 bushels. And along with this grain 
farming an important dairy and diversified 
farming industry has developed. Dairy cows, 
hogs, sheep, and poultry add to the agricul- 
tural wealth of the community; in 1945 
more than 158,000 hogs and 70,000 sheep 
were unloaded at the Calgary stockvards. 
Fuels 

But the natural wealth of Alberta does 
not lie all on the surface. Millions of vears 
ago nature chose the areas now lying east 
of the Rockies as the depository of one of 
the most extensive coal beds in the world. 
The existence of this coal was well known 
to the early settlers and ranchers, who occa- 
sionally gathered their own fuel from out- 
croppings along the banks of rivers and 
ravines. But in addition to coal there was 
another fuel, natural gas, which is now used 
extensively for heating and cooking. In 
Calgary natural gas is practically the only 
fuel used (why not, when it can be bought 
for domestic purposes at 26 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet ?) and the result is literally 
a smokeless city. 

Important as coal and natural gas have 
been and are in Calgary’s economy, they 
were destined to be far exceeded by another 
of nature’s deposits—oil. Discovery of oil in 
Turner Valley, some 45 miles southwest of 
Calgary, opened the largest source of crude 
petroleum in Canada, established Calgary 
as the oil city of the West, and touched 
off the Calgary oil boom—an event quite 
as spectacular in its way, although shorter 
lived, as the burning gas wells in Turner 
Valley. The boom, occurring in the 1912-14 
period, collapsed, leaving the industry with 
a black eve and its share of bankruptey, but 
a few persistent souls held on, and eventually 
Turner Valley came into its own. It now 
produces much more crude oil than any 
other field in Canada, has a direct payroll 
of about a quarter of a million dollars a 
month, and in 1945 had an output of 
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The heart of the city of Calgary in the valley of the Bow River. . . looking north. Photo by Lorne Bur 








Calgary’s municipal airport 


7,422,061 barrels. It was a natural thing 
that the refining and distribution of this 
oil should centralize in Calgary, where four 
refineries have been built with a combined 
capacity of 15,600 barrels per day. 
Transportation 

(side from business based directly on the 

the country, Calgary 


natural resources of 


derives much of her prosperity from her 
favourable commercial situation which has 
North-and-south 
IS9I 


started 


been mentioned. 
traffic 
.P.R. line to Edmonton 
operation, and was consolidated two vears 


Macleod 


already 


railway was established in 


when the ¢ 


later when tae line southward to 


Resettis Studios photo 


In 1914 the Grand 


absorbed in 


came into. service. 
Trunk Pacific Railway (now 
National Railways) 


Calgary, 


the Canadian began 


operation into affording direct 


service northeastward. Calgary's strategic 


position on the railway map of the Dom- 
in 1912 the 
C.P.R. established there its Ogden shops 
for the 
rolling stock. Today six passenger trains a 


inion was recognized when 


service and repair of railway 


day come Or £0 directly between Calgary 
and Vancouver, eight between Calgary and 
Winnipeg, eight between Calgary and 
Edmonton, four between Calgary and Leth- 


bridge, two connect via the Crowsnest route 


View of Turner Valley, dotted with derricks of the oil wells 




















The Hudson’s Bay Company Store 


with Vancouver, and there are many local 
services. 

As with railways, so with highways. Before 
the coming of the automobile a prairie trail 
was a “road”, but the popularity of the 
motor car soon engendered a demand for 
gravelled, and, if possible, paved highways. 
Alberta is a vast province with still only a 


an adequate net- 


sparse population, and 


work of paved highways is something to be 
achieved only through the process of time. 
But the work is progressing apace. In ad- 
dition to the Trans-Canada Highway the 
main north-and-south routes connecting the 
the United States with 
North pass through Calgary. Calgary is 


of Western 


Greyhound Bus Lines, which provide con- 


Edmonton and the 


also headquarters Canadian 


tinent-wide connections. 











Rosettis Studios photo 


In recent times the aeroplane has been 
playing an increasingly important part in 
western transportation, and to accommo- 
date this traffic Calgary has a municipal 
airport with an area of 640 acres and hard- 
surfaced runways 4,000 feet long and 150 
feet wide. Here the Dominion Government 
maintains a weather bureau where the latest 
weather information is at all times available. 

In such a strategic position it 1s not re- 
markable that Calgary has become one of 
the great commercial centres of Canada. 
Its commercial history dates back to the 
time of Fort Brisebois. when the first rude 
trading posts were established by the Hud- 
Baker 
Company, and supplies were freighted in by 
bull train from Montana and by Red River 


son’s Bay Company and the I. G. 


cart from Edmonton. From that day to this, 
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Main Building of The Provincial Institute of Technolog nd Art. 
of Education and the University Demonstration school. Stip nts from 


with its 3,000-ton freight trains, its motor cars 
and aeroplanes, is a far ery in development, 
but as a matter of history hardly a moment 
of time. The present store of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in Calgary, regarded as one of the 
finest department stores in Canada, and other 
wholesale and retail outlets of scarcely less 
distinction, epitomize the growth of Calgary 
from trading post to commercial metropolis. 
Industrial Development 

With the growth of trade came the urge 
and opportunity to produce much of what 
was required instead of importing it from 
elsewhere, and Calgary became a manufac- 
turing centre of some importance. The 
municipal manual published by the City of 





Knox United Church 


Rosettis Studios photo 


Calgary lists no less than seventy-eight 
tvpes of manufacturing business carried on 


in that city, ranging alphabetically from 


The War Memorial 
in Central Park 
E. W. Cad 


( r Stiel 


GEE MPR p- 






















1nolog, nd Art. The west side (left) is used for the Calgary Faculty 
Ol. Stients from all four western provinces attend. Oliver Studio photo 


aerated water to yeast, and from artificial 
limbs to woodworking machinery. Prominent 
among these industries are flour milling, 
meat packing, oil refining, wood working, 
railway rolling stock, leather products, and 
brewing, all plainly indigenous to the area, 
but more surprising is the manufacture of 
brushes, buttons, chemicals, electric equip- 
ment, hosiery, jewellery, pharmaceutical 
preparations, surgical instruments, and other 
products of an apparently exotic nature. 

But Calgary’s commerce and industries 
are not limited to material things. All over 
this continent the last twenty-five vears 
have seen a tremendous impulse given to 
tourist travel. Eighty-two miles west of The Palliser Hotel PR. photo 
Calgary is the town of Banff, headquarters 








of Canada’s oldest and most popular national 
park, and connecting link with Yoho, Koot- 
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A dinosaur — one of 
the many models of 
prehistoric creatures 
in St. George’s 
Island Park. 
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enay, and Jasper National Parks. The fame 
of this area is world-wide, and the flow of 
tourists is limited only by the available 
accommodation. Calgary commands the 
eastern and most important entrance to 
Banff National Park and the mountain play- 
grounds generally. The trip up the Bow 
River, whether by rail or road, from Calgary 
to Banff, Lake Louise, the Great Divide, 
and down through the spiral tunnels or over 
the old railway right-of-way to Field, head- 
quarters of Yoho National Park, is a cres- 
cendo of beauty perhaps not surpassed any- 
where in the world. 

Just as commerce begets manufacture, so 
tourist travel begets hotels and other serv- 
ices for the travelling public. The early 
hotels of Calgary could tell strange stories 
of the cow-town days, and some of that 
aroma still hangs about the lobbies of their 
modern successors, adding to the comfort 
now to be found in any good hostelry 
a spice which may be found nowhere else. 
Construction by the C.P.R. of the Palliser 
Hotel, opened in 1914, definitely marked 
Calgary as a centre of commercial and tourist 
travel. Today Calgary has twenty-eight 
hotels affording 2.200 rooms to the travel- 
ling public—an unusually large room capac- 
itv fora city of 100,000 people. Motor courts 
and tourist camps supplement this capacity. 

City of Sunshine 

And what of the city which has been built 
upon these corner-stones of cattle, wheat, 
oil, and commerce ? 

The first impression received by a visitor 
to Calgary, if the weather is on its good 
behaviour, as it usually is, is of sparkling 
sunshine and a cloudless blue sky. (Average 
annual sunshine, 2,222 hours.) The altitude 

3.489 feet 
quality not unlike a mild intoxication. In- 


gives the air an exhilarating 


deed, the climate of Calgary must be reck- 
oned as one of her major assets. Snowfall 
and rainfall are light. and the term “Sunny 
\lberta” has its basis in fact. Winter tem- 
peratures occasionally fall quite low, and 
summer midday temperatures may be high, 
although nights are invariably cool. But 
the outstanding feature of the climate ts the 
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from the west. 


chinook — the warm wind which comes down 
from the mountains and converts winter 
into springtime in a matter of hours. The 
coming of the chinook is indicated by an 
arch of cloud in the western sky, apparently 
where cold air and warm air are fighting it 
out for mastery. The warm air wins, and 
Calgary temperatures may go up 40 or 50 
degrees in two or three hours. So while 
Calgary may have its occasional low tem- 
peratures, periods of extreme cold are 
usually interrupted by the chinook, and are 
of short duration. It is a peculiar quality 
of this warm dry wind that it seems to 
absorb the snow rather than to melt it, and 
the mud and slush of less favoured climes 
are practically unknown. Not without cause 
did the Canadian-Indian poetess Pauline 
Johnson sing of Calgary: 
Not here the lore of olden lands, their laurels 
and their bays: 
But what are these compared to one of all her 
perfect days ? 
For naught can buy the jewel that upon her 
forehead lies 
The cloudless sapphire heaven of her terri- 
torial skies 
Partly because of the climate, and partly 
because of the absence of smoke, the walls 
of buildings are astonishingly clean and 
their outlines are cut against the sky with 
the sharpness of a cameo. There is also a 
sense of compactness; of solidarity. Although 
residential areas have penetrated up the 
river valleys and over the surrounding hills, 
the heart of the city is in the valley of the 
Bow, more than a mile in width and as level 
as a prairie field. The survey is square and 
easily understood; the avenues run east and 
west and the streets run north and south, 
and the system of numbering discloses ex- 
actly the location of any house or building 
the moment its number is known. But almost 
before he has sensed his physical surround- 
ings the visitor becomes aware of an atmos- 
phere that is human rather than climatic. 
To put it in the fewest and simplest words 
Calgary is a friendly city. Whether this 
is a relic of the open hospitality of the 
ranching days, a product of climate and 
altitude, or due to the type of people who 
have been attracted to Calgary and have 


The chinook arch darkens the city before the coming of the warm wind 
Rosettis Studios photo 
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made it their home, or to all these causes 

combined, the fact is that Calgary has a 

continent-wide reputation for friendliness. 
Progressive Adrninistration 

And it is progressive. Calgary has neither 
fear nor compunction about breaking away 
from the old and establishing the new. It 
is a city committed to municipal ownership. 
From its street railway (now being converted 
into a trolleyv-bus system), its municipal 
waterworks, electricity, municipal libraries, 
children’s clinic, stadium, laboratory, hos- 
pitals, paving plant, golf club, cemeteries, 
swimming pools; its 453 acres of public parks 
and 315 acres of playgrounds; its zoo, with 
its range of animals from lion to kangaroo; 
its (privately-owned) Inglewood bird sane- 
tuary; its display of life-size models—up to 
75 feet in length and weighing 40 tons—of 
the dinosaurs which roamed Alberta swamps 
60 million years ago, to its municipal air- 
port, Calgary has accepted and demon- 
strated the principle of municipal owner- 
ship. An interesting side light on Calgary’s 
attitude towards public utilities is seen in 
the recent announcement that 1,400 old age 
pensioners in the city will be given passes for 
free transportation on the municipal street 
cars and buses. Nevertheless, in 1946 the 
municipal enterprises transferred to the 
general revenue of the city profits amount- 
ing to more than $600,000. 

The form of government is Commission 
with Council. Elections are by proportional 
representation with single transferable vote, 
and the “initiative, referendum, and recall” 
is in effect. Half the members of the council 
are elected each vear; the mayor and com- 
missioner are elected for two years. The 
tax rate—46 mills—appears high, but should 
be read in conjunction with the fact that 
buildings and improvements are assessed at 
only one-half their value. The actual tax 
rate is therefore lower than in many cities 
which have a lower mill rate. 

Calgary's internal life has always been 
orderly and peaceful. She was outside the 
area of direct disturbance during the Rebel- 
lion of 1885, but it was from here that 


General Strange marched a column to 





Edmonton. An Edmonton historian bears 
tribute that as soon as this column arrived 
from Calgary “the war was over, so far as 
Edmonton was concerned”. In common with 
the rest of Canada Calgary felt the shock 
of two world wars, and contributed blood 
and energy to the cause of freedom. While 
prominent in all spheres of military activity, 
Calgary's contribution to Air Force training 
in World War Two was outstanding. Clear 
atmosphere and wide spaces made the place 
ideal for that purpose, and the facilities of 
the municipal airport were lent to the 
Government. Any attempt to present, even 
in the sketchiest way, Calgary’s military 
achievements is not, however, within the 
scope of this article. 

It would perhaps be a reflection on the 
optimism of Calgary if reference were 
omitted to the fact that the city was one of 
the focal points in the real estate boom 
which swept the West and collapsed about 
1912. Sky-line Calgary subdivisions were 
sold in all parts of the country, and the 
resulting crash gave the city a setback from 
which it took many vears to recover. 

But recover it did, and its development 
has not all been along material lines. Calgary 
has a rich and growing cultural life. Its 
ninety-three schools and colleges supply the 
means of primary and advanced education, 
and its seven business colleges afford oppor- 
tunity for those training for commercial 
careers. Its Institute of Technology and Art 
furnishes training in a large variety of 
courses. It established the first art depart- 
ment in Alberta, which paved the way for 
the Banff School of Fine Arts, held each 
summer at Banff, and now famous through- 
out Canada. The Calgary Allied Arts Centre 
furnishes a recreational focus for all branches 
of the arts and crafts. Its 134 churches sup- 
ply the spiritual needs of the people, and 
227 clubs and associations foster and promote 
various aspects of the life of the community. 

So stands Calgary, City of the Foothills, 
City of Friendship, City of the Chinook, 
her short but spectacular history behind 
her; ahead, a future inevitably associated 
with the growth and development of Canada. 











The least flycatcher solicitously cares for her foster child, a young cowbird. 
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Ancient [Ireland 
and its Links 
with Canada 


by R. WYSE JACKSON 


Photos courtesy Irish Tourist Association 


== the piled triangle 

of sculptured masks over the door of the 
ancient cathedral of St. Brendan’s, Clonfert, 
in the western Irish county of Galway, the 
mind soars at once far over the Atlantic 
Ocean to the New World. That gay little 
twelfth century front with its irrelevant 
tower has a jaunty, adventurous air, like 
a small ship with sails set, ready to cast off 
anchor. The sculptured mermaids which an 
imaginative mediaeval craftsman carved in- 
side, insist that the impression is no acci- 
dent. Here is a monument to Europe’s most 
fantastic traveller, St. Brendan. Here is a 
memorial to the first European to tell of a 
visit to the Americas. For, incredible though 
it sounds, long before the Norse discovery 
of Greenland by Eric the Red, before Leif’s 
settlement of Vinland, “the Wine Land” 
in North America, legend told how the Irish 
monk, Brendan the Navigator, had cruised 
his wooden ship along the shores of Canada. 
It was in the year 551, so they say, that 
Brendan and his wanderlusting monks set 
sail from Aran. The cliff fort of Dun Aengus 
faded behind them. The islands sank into 
the sea. For forty days they sailed—guided 
westwards vaguely by the stars. They came 
to an ocean of fog; they met a floating 
mountain—“‘the colour of silver, harder 
than marble, of substance of the clearest 
crystal”, they described it. It was the first 
iceberg those Irish anchorites had ever seen. 
And then they sighted land. A’ cruel, 
jagged land of cliffs, where great beasts 
bellowed. The travellers have left their 
word-picture of the creatures, which had 
“cat-like heads, eves of the colour of a 
bronze cauldron, fuzzy pelts, boars’ tusks 
and heavy spotted bellies”. The description 





Man and laden donkey tread a stony road near 
Brandon Bay, County Kerry. 


is unmistakably the vivid one of an eye- 
witness who has seen a walrus for the first 
time. 

Where did he land ? Or did he land at all ? 
The story is nebulous enough in the rain- 
bow mists of legend, and one cannot say 
for certain. All that is clear is that the slowly 
dying crew coasted south, seeing black 
naked pygmies, and finally landing at a 
green and sunny shore. Doubtless they 
thought it was Hy Brazil, “the Isle of the 
Blessed”. Right up to the seventeenth cen- 
tury cartographers were still mapping that 
elusive island. They had every reason to 
imagine it a fairy land, with its gay flowers 
and gaudy birds. Perhaps it was one of the 
Bahamas, perhaps the mainland, or per- 
haps Florida. Wherever it may have been, 
to their starved, sea-wearied eves it was the 
earthly paradise. The measure of their 
relief is set out in their rapturous description 
of it: “A land, odorous, flower-smooth, 
blessed; a land many-melodied, musical, 


shouting for joy, unmournful”. 


Left:—The sculptured doorway of Clonfert Cathedral, County Galway. 
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The mighty fortifications of Dun Aengus on Inishmore, one of the Aran Islands—remains of one 
of the outstanding constructions of the Bronze Age. 


It was Europe's first recorded contact 
with a New World. Or perhaps, if the old 
parchment books do not lie, Ireland’s second 
contact. For the chronicle tells that near 
his anchorage, Brendan and his salt-scarred 
monks found an oratory and an old hermit, 
the last survivor of a Celtic religious com- 
munity, which must have come there the 
best part of fifty vears before, at the begin- 
ning of the sixth century. 

What was the Ireland of those monks who 
first gazed at the rocks of the Canadian 
shore like ? Ireland, a country lonely enough 
still to preserve its past unchanged, keeps 
many relics of those apostolic days. No 
country in the world is richer in survivals 
of a thousand years ago, bringing the per- 
sonality of Brendan and his contemporaries 
vividly to light 

Come first to the west—a land of cliff 
and Atlantic surge and grey mountain and 
stony fields—-where nearest to Canada the 
past has left its relics. A stony road runs 
down to the sea beside Mount Brandon, 
Brendan’s first foundation. Outside the cove 
a canvas and frame curragh, a craft un- 
changed for over a thousand vears, dances on 
the swell, heading for Skellig Michael away 
off the Kerry coast. It is a pinnacle of rock, 
that Island, uninhabited, and one would 
sav, uninhabitable in its terrifying bleak- 
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ness. Yet on it is a cluster of thousand-and- 
more-vear-old huts, a dry-stone beehive 
oratory, and a pathetic little graveyard, the 
only bit of soil in the place, and probably 
imported at that. The austerity of the Celtic 
monasteries is horrifying. (That is probably 
why Brendan and his crew were tough 
enough to survive their voyage.) Like the 
desert father of the North African Church, 
they chose the lonely places of Ireland. The 
Shannon river is dotted with bleak islands 
which preserve their settlements intact. 
One finds them on Scattery Island, not 
far from the ultra-modern Rineanna airport; 
on Holy Island in Lough Derg: on Quaker 
Island in Lough Ree, or beside the reedy 
flats of the Shannon in the midlands where 
Clonmacnoise broods over its forest of 
stone crosses, its lace-like oratory ruins, 
and its pair of round towers. 
Clonmacnoise, near Athlone town, not 
far from Brendan the Navigator's burial 
place at Clonfert across the Shannon, is a 
place in which to dream of the past. Today 
it is an eerie, heart-shrinking, haunted 
place, the more so as last seen, on an over- 
cast afternoon, with a long funeral procession 
of rowing boats coming over the river from 
County Galway. But it has stories to tell 
in every discoloured stone. Here are the 
high sculptured crosses which mark the 








flowering of Celtic art before the coming of 
the Normans in the twelfth century, poor 
man’s Bibles, with massed pictorial orna- 
ment based on scriptural incident. Here is 
the chapel of Dervorgilla—she was _ the 
Irish Helen of Troy, whose flight with King 
MacMorrough Kavanagh first brought the 
Norman invaders to the Wexford bay of 
Baginbun where, in the words of the old 


rhyme, “Ireland was lost and won’. Here 















The Oratory of Gal- 
lerus on the side of 
Mount Brandon. Built 
by Celtic mission- 
aries some 1,400 
years ago, and still 
in good preservation, 
it is a fine example 
of the early Christian 
beehive oratories of 
rough masonry. 





The splintery outlines of the Skellig Islands, Skellig Michael and Little Skellig, off the coast 
of Kerry. 


at Clonmacnoise is the site of a Celtic 
university of European reputation, enriched 
by the patronage of every early mediaeval 
court in Europe. And here are the two 
round towers which tell of Norse piracy 
before Christianity tamed the Vikings and 
marked every step of their wanderings with 
churches, even to the coast of Greenland 
(whose last bishop was consecrated as late 


as the fifteenth century). 
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The round towers of Ireland are one of the 


characteristic landmarks of the ancient 
Irish monastic scene. Some sixty or seventy 
of these remarkable buildings still survive, 
all associated with Christian settlements. 
They are exclusively a Celtic feature, con- 
nected perhaps with the East by a remote 
family relationship which would link them 
up with the minaret from a common Syrian 
ancestor. Much ink has been wasted by 
romantic eighteenth century theorizing about 
their use. The fact is, they served a treble 
purpose. They were used as bell towers, 
as watch towers, and as exceedingly effective 
fortresses against the flying squads of 
Danish invaders. One notices the high, 
narrow, easily defensible doorway, and the 
absence of permanent stairs which enabled 
the defenders to pull up their ladders after 
them as they mounted to a top floor, their 
missals and their reliquaries safely in their 
arms. 

\ tour of these old holy places of Ireland 
is a kind of survey of the whole country. 
Here in the Dingle peninsula, in the remote 


southwest Irish-speaking country, is the 
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The round tower ¢ 
Clonmacnoise, Cou, 
ty Offaly, an early 
Celtic Christian se 
tlement by the Shan. 
non. 


dry-stone beehive-like church of Gallerus, 
most primitive of all Irish churches. Here 
on the fringe of that County Clare limestone 
desert which the Cromwellian general de- 
scribed as having not enough timber on 
which to hang a man, enough water to drown 
him or enough earth to bury him, are groups 
of great early English churches like Kilfe- 
nora and Kilmacduagh with its leaning 
tower—lovely names and lovely ruins in a 
desolate land. Or cut across the rich lime- 
stone plain of Ireland, through the Georgian 
red brick of Limerick city, where old St. 
Mary’s has stood for eight centuries on 
the island meeting-place of the Norsemen. 
Stop at Cashel—the old Munster capital, 
now a village, but still wearing its crown 
of churches, a city of ancient architecture 


rising like the Acropolis above the Golden ; 
Vein of Munster. Or go across to Kilkenny, 
that most charming of tiny old-fashioned 


cities, with its dove-grey churches; through 
Dublin, where the ghost of Dean Swift 
broods menacingly over St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral; and down to the so-called seven 
churches of Glendalough, beside — their 
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ANCIENT IRELAND AND ITS LINKS WITH CANADA 


twin lakes under the ring of mountains. 
Once it too, like Clonmacnoise, was a great 
university. But that was a thousand years 
ago and more. Today it preserves only its 
beauty, its solemn quictness and some ex- 
traordinarily interesting architecture. 

So we skirt across the land of St. Brendan, 
World 


the best part of a thousand years before 


who was the pioneer of the New 


Columbus or the Cabots. His spirit lives in 
the bleak little monasteries of the remote 
places; in the seamanship of the island 
fishermen with their canvas curragh boats, 
and in the air of adventurous travel which 
seems to cling to some of these old pioneer 
settlements of Ireland. In the far north 
is the landmark of another Celtic traveller 
of that age—Columba, who christianized 
Scotland, and thence sent his disciples and 
their successors to northern England and 
from there again right across Europe. Cu- 


riously and pleasantly, his mountain = re- 


Richly carved high cross at Clonmacnoise— 
heritage of olden craftsmanship. 


treat in the hills of Donegal marks another 
and a later link which binds Ireland to 
Canada. For the bay of Glencolumbkille 
saw the departure of two notable travellers. 
The first was St. Columba on his way to 
Iona in the dim ages of the Celtic era. The 
second was Charles Inglis, made Bishop of 
Nova Scotia in 1787, and the first bishop 
in Canada. The extent of his sphere in 
British North America, as it was then, ts 
shown by the fact that under his spiritual 
care were Nova Scotia, Upper and Lower 
Canada, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Newfoundland and Bermuda. He 
was a native of Glencolumbkille, a son of the 
rector, and with his departure the = story 
of St. Brendan seems to complete itself. 
The centuries have met, linking the Celtic 
age and modern times. Brendan the Na- 
vigator and Charles Inglis the Bishop are 
links which draw Canada and Ireland very 


close in history and in sentiment. 


Remains of the eastern doorway of the nuns 
chapel at Clonmacnoise. 
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The Rock of Cashel which rises above thell 
gentle Tipperary plain. It is crowned with the} 
Norman-Irish Cormac’s Chapel of the steep 
stone roof and the derelict thirteenth-centur 
cathedral. 
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An Irish turf carrier near Brandon, County Kerry 


Left: 
Glendalough, County Wicklow, with its ancient round tower 
by the waters of the twin loughs. 





Evergreens border Highway No. 10 which crosses Riding Mountain 
National Park from south to north 








Riding Mountain 
National Park 
by LYN HARRINGTON 


Photographs by 
RICHARD HARRINGTON 


Gis ADA’S SYSTEM of national parks 
is one of the largest and finest in the world. 
Diverse in character and varied in purpose, 
they provide recreational areas for the en- 
joyment of outdoor life. One of the most 
popular is Riding Mountain National Park, 
situated on the fringe of the great plains 
in southwestern Manitoba. 

Rising abruptly 1,100 feet above the sur- 
rounding plain is the plateau of Riding 
Mountain. It lies 175 miles northwest of 
Winnipeg, 66 miles due north of Brandon, 
and only 129 miles north of the international 
boundary. The clear air with low humidity 
and the cool nights of the plateau nearly 
half a mile above sea level, bring welcome 
relief to parched plains-dwellers who seek 
relaxation there. 

About half the plateau has been set aside 
as a national park, a playground of 1,149 
square miles reserved for all time for the 
Canadian people and their guests. Its very 
irregular shape, which resembles a revolver, 
has been determined through the agricul- 
tural use of the fertile acres surrounding 
the park. From lookouts erected at the north 
and east entrances to the park, one may gaze 
down upon the checkered plains of rich 
farming country. 

The park is a game sanctuary where herds 
of buffalo and elk may be seen roaming 
through the buffalo grass and the purple 
sage. Lesser animals find sanctuary in this 
largest stand of virgin forest in the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba. Birds of many descrip- 
tions abound, and flowers unknown to the 
city dweller carpet the meadows. The park 
provides not only much to see and enjoy 
but trophies to be captured on film, and 


memories that will not fade 


18] 











The Norgate or eastern entrance. The road drops down to 


\s a summer resort and recreational area, 
Riding Mountain National Park has a wide 
variety of attractions for its guests. A land 
of lakes and trees, and teeming with pro- 
tected wild life, it is well equipped with 
hotels, stores and service stations to meet 
every need of the visitor and his family. 
Whether vacationists prefer the sophis- 
ticated pleasure of the dance floor, or the 
haunting charm of tenting beside moonlit 


lakes, whether the friendly associations of 


the townsite or the hushed solitudes of the 





the plain. 


forest, the park’s excellent facilities make 
it possible to satisfy all. 

The strata that underlie the Manitoba 
Lowland are limestones that were deposited 
in Palaeozoic seas that millions of years ago 
swept over the region and later retreated. 
The beds that make up Riding Mountain 
and stretch westward from it are of much 
younger age, having been deposited in 
Mesozoic seas. The abrupt slope in the 
east side of the mountain is due to the fact 
that long continued erosion in Tertiary times 









The Museum Building at Wasagami 


The Administration Build- 


ing has an artistic setting 
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It contains a small auditorium The bandstand at Wasagaming. 


stripped off these covering rocks as far west of life occur in the Palaeozoic beds and 


Still 


Pleistocene time the Keewatin ice sheet ad- 


as the present escarpment. later in pieces of petrified wood have been found in 


the Mesozoic strata. 


' vanced over the region. In its later stages Before the early explorers gazed upon the 


as the ice melted, a great glacial body of — prairies, the ridges of Riding Mountain were 


water known as Lake Agassiz stood in front Indian highways. The shale outcroppings 


of the retreating glacier and the clays that 
were washed down into it form today the 
excellent farming land of the southern part 
Lakes Winnipeg, Winni- 
pegosis, Manitoba and others, are remnants 


of this large lake. 


of the province. 


Fossils of marine forms 





near the summit provided their clay pipes. 
The Assiniboines, brave in war paint and 
all their war panoply, sallied forth from here 
on their raids. Here the Cree tribes built 
their teepees, fished and hunted, and held 


their ceremonial dances. As the buffalo be- 


A section of the English 
Garden at the rear of the 
Museum Building 












gan to disappear, the Assiniboines moved 
westward, leaving the mountain plateau to 
the Crees. The latter have more recently 
moved to the west and north, and the only 
relics of their presence are the occasional 
flint arrow-head, and the little graveyard 
on the western shore of Clear Lake. 

La Vérendrye may have climbed the 
plateau in the days when he founded Fort 
Dauphin, a few miles to the north of the 
park. If he did, he left no record. But one 
explorer, Henry Youle Hind, heading a 
Canadian government exploration party, in 
1858 climbed the steep heights of Riding 
Mountain. He wrote enthusiastically: “The 
view from the summit was superb, enabling 
the eye to take in the whole of Dauphin 
Lake and the intervening country, together 
with part of Winnipegosis Lake. The out- 
line of Duck Mountain rose clear and blue 
in the northwest, and from our point of 
view, the Riding and Duck Mountains 
appeared continuous, and preserved a uni- 
form precipitous bold outline, rising abruptly 
from the lovely country lying 800 to 1,000 
feet below them.” 

As Professor Hind saw it nearly a century 
ago, so it appears today in the main. Habi- 
tations have sprung up around the foot of 
the slope; onion-shaped towers prick through 
the haze, and fields of golden grain ripening 
under the prairie sun have succeeded the 
seas of prairie grass that billowed when he 
gazed upon the scene. 

Riding Mountain Park draws its visitors 
from the plains to the south in Manitoba, 
from the Saskatchewan prairies, from the 
states of the Middle West, and indeed from 
every province in the Dominion and every 
state in the Union, even on occasion from 
distant Mexico. Its lakes and luxuriant for- 
ests constitute a distinct change from the 
countryside around it, and are in great meas- 
ure the source of its immense popularity. 
Relief from heat and hay fever are also part 
of its charm. 

Entering the park from the north through 
the town of Dauphin, or from the east 
from Norgate station, the steep incline of 


the plateau may readily be seen. From the 


Is4 
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southern approach, by which most of the 
visitors arrive, the slope is more gradual. 

The park is well situated with regard to 
accessibility. It is linked by all-weather 
roads with the main provincial and state 
highways. The southern approach is by way 
of Brandon, where four main routes from 
the south converge. Or Highway No. 4 may 
be followed north from Portage la Prairie, 
leading through the pretty towns of Neepawa 
and Minnedosa. 

To many of its visitors, the park is attrac- 
tive largely because of its organized recrea- 
tional facilities. The socially-minded hol- 
iday seeker can find pleasure and outdoor 
exercise in the numerous sports—golf, ten- 
nis, swimming, boating and _ roller-skating. 
A good game of bridge, or a few hours at 
the movie theatre may appeal more to 
others of sedentary tastes. 

Just inside the rustic park gates lies the 
attractive summer resort of Wasagaming on 
the eastern end of Clear Lake. **Wasaga- 
ming” means clear water, and it is the park 
townsite and headquarters of the park 
administration. 

The business section is a revelation. No 
garish advertising, no architectural freaks, 
but a row of landscaped buildings contain- 
ing all the facilities of Main Street is the 
merchant mart of Wasagaming. Beauty shop, 
grocery stores, garages, book shops and 
other shopping centres exist for the conven- 
ience of visitors. Townspeople and merchants 
co-operate with parks officials by beautify- 
ing their grounds, and submitting building 
plans for approval. In Wasagaming is a 
Jarge log theatre, a movie house which seats 
$50 persons and changes its bill thrice 
weekly. Next to it stands the dance hall, 
with broad lawns and sheltering trees. The 
Indian decorative theme is used around the 
polished floor. 

Within the landscaped grounds stand the 
bathing pavilions, the tennis courts and club- 
house, the museum and administrative 
offices, all of log construction in keeping 
with the wilderness park. The bandstand, 
with its decorative motif of music notes, 


rises in the midst of wide green lawns and 
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Right:— 
A dock on the north 
shore of the lake 





Scenes at Clear 


Lake 


Top:— 
Summertime on 
the beach at Wa- 


sagaming. 


Centre:— 

Sand and water 
make an ideal 
playground. 








Indian picture-writing is depicted on this buffalo hide in the park museum. 


flower beds abloom with perennials and 
wild flowers 

Those brilliant borders are noteworthy, 
and found the 


they are kept in scrupulous order by a staff 


are throughout townsite: 
of expert gardeners. Goldfinches, with their 
haunting sweet songs, winging over the tall 
blue spikes of delphinium are an unforget- 
table picture. Beyond the shaven lawns, the 
white wings of terns and gulls flash over 
the green water of spring-fed Clear Lake. 
One of the most attractive buildings in 


the park is the museum, where native birds 
for the 


to study. Pelicans, pileated woodpeckers, 


and animals are mounted visitors 
grackles, cormorants, grebes, ducks, gulls 


and songsters sit for identification while 
their live counterparts may be seen on the 
wing outside. Mounted heads of bison and 
elk and moose awe visitors, small and large. 


On the walls of the lounge hang two huge 


Is5 


buffalo hides, with replicas of Blackfoot pic- 
torial chronicles done in black and red. Note- 
worthy the furniture, 


designed and constructed by the staff, of 


here Is handmade 
materials native to the park. Birch, diamond 
willow, tamarack show their lovely grain to 
perfection in this furniture, as does the oak 
the divine 
‘services are held each Sunday. 

To the rear of the museum ts a_ perfect 
replica of a small English garden, with flag- 
stone walks, trickling fountain and little 
thatched summer house. Here old-fashioned 
cultivated flowers bloom along with their 


altar in lecture room, where 


wild cousins. 
Up-to-date hotels, bungalow camps and 
tourist cottages provide good accommoda- 


tion for visitors, although at times their 


capacity is taxed. These resorts maintain 


high standards of service, and rates are 


moderate throughout. 





Moon Lake, a crescent-shaped body of water on No. 10 Highway 











‘Trailer town” makes it possible for some 
3,500 people to enjoy the facilities of Riding 
Mountain National Park on a small holiday 
budget. The tenting space is kept immacu- 
lately clean. Outdoor community kitchens, 
refrigerator houses with individual lockers, 
and sanitary facilities are provided. Streets 
are laid through the rows of trailers, tents 
or temporary wooden and canvas houses, 
where a friendly, neighbourly spirit is ap- 
parent. Each evening is highlighted with an 
outdoor singsong at the jamboree hut. 

A large parking area is set aside with 
outdoor picnic tables and fireplaces to wel- 
come the thousands of weekend visitors who 
pour into the park on Saturday afternoon 
from the surrounding towns and villages. 

Several youth camps have been estab- 
lished in the park. Clear Lake, nine miles 
in length and several miles wide, has Camp 
Wasaga on its south shore, and the Army 
Cadet Camp on the north. More camps are 
to be erected within the near future, and 
additional lots are being surveyed in the 
townsite in answer to the demand. Land in 
the park is not sold, but may be leased for 
either private or commercial use. Some 200 
summer cottages have been erected in the 
well-planned townsite of Wasagaming. Pic- 
turesque street names such as_ Locust, 
Harebell, Dogwood, and Viburnum are taken 


from the various types of trees and flowers 


Top to bottom:— 
Outdoor life in the camp-ground 


The entrance to the golf course. 
Clear Lake from the Golf Club. 


Tennis courts provide happy hours. 

























































found in the park. Buildings are served with 
water and electricity, and are completely 
modern. 

Park wardens and Mounted Police guard 
the security of the cottages and the safety 
of the forests and wild life. A small refores- 
tation nursery has been established, and 
provides young trees for planting out where 
needed. Until 1929, the park was part of a 
Forest Reserve. Its timber has for years 
been under scientific management and has 
been for the most part preserved from the 
ravages of fire and commercialization. 

Swimming and boating are favourite 
sports in this vacation land. A breakwater 
planted out with willow hedge and green- 
sward cuts off the prevailing westerlies and 
forms an ideal spot for acquiring a tan. The 
protected bay is always suitable for bathing, 
with the pier serving as a diving-board. A 
diving-tower at the end of the pier is pat- 
ronized by the experts. Canoes, rowboats, 
motorboats and sailing dinghies lie berthed 
alongside the pier. Motor launches operate 
sight-seeing excursions up and down the 
lake. Clear Lake stocked 
adult lake trout imported from northern 
Manitoba. 


perch and whitefish, these sporty game fish 


has been with 


Together with northern pike, 
provide fine angling. 

Children are not neglected in this park. 
In the enclosed bay there is plenty of room 
for making sand castles. The gentle slope 
makes it safe for solemn-eyed little waders 
to splash to their hearts’ content, play with 
toy boats or float on rubber rafts. Farther 
up the beach are swings which make the 


park a place of magic to children. 





RIDING 





MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK 


An outdoor checkerboard proves as pop- 
ular with grandfathers as with youngsters, 
and a baseball field rarely lacks its colourful 
teams. A leafy glade rings with the sound 
of iron on iron, as fans pitch horseshoes for 
a “ringer”. 

The eight tennis courts are in constant 
use from early morning until the cool of 
the evening, save during intense heat. By 
nightfall riding is popular; the horses trot 
out from their stables and canter along 
trails silver in the moonlight to some ren- 
dezvous beside a campfire. The several rid- 
ing stables are well patronized by holiday 
guests. 

The golf course lies at one end of Clear 
Lake, three miles from the townsite. The 
club house commands a magnificent view 
over the lake, framed with dramatic ever- 
greens. What was in the beginning an area 
of burnt-over land, has since become the 
undulating golf course, a tournament course 
in a setting reminiscent of the golf greens 
of Scotland. 

One of the favourite routes for hiking or 
cycling is past the golf course along the 
Glen Beag road to the Wishing Well. Here, 
within sight of the Superintendent’s resi- 
dence, a clear spring bubbles up through 
white sand at the rate of 3,900 gallons an 
hour. 
townsite of 


Clear Lake and the 


Wasagaming are just within the borders of 


Since 


the park, many visitors fail to go beyond. 
To many, the remainder of the park is un- 
known, and they miss some of its really 
distinctive features. 

100 miles of 


The park contains almost 





Right:— 
Riding the park trails 
is a popular sport. 











Left:— 
Swings in the chil- 
dren’s playground. 
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good roads at present. Provincial Highway 
No. 10 crosses the park from south to north. 
It skirts the shore of Clear Lake, which ts 
visible from the road in many places. By 
early morning light, jumping (mule) deer, 
or sometimes a lordly elk running with his 
antlers back, may be seen. Magnificent 
stands of timber line the roadside, forests 
of birch, white and black spruce, ash and 
elm. Occasionally a small lake comes into 
view: on one of these lived Grey Owl, the 
friend of the beaver. Moon Lake, well to 
the north of the park, has pienic grounds 
with outdoor fireplace and other conven- 
iences. The fishing is good in some of the 
lakes. A few miles farther on is Edward 
Lake, and then the Lookout Tower. A 
climb of some thirty feet presents a pan- 
orama of fertile farm lands spread out far 
below like a patchwork quilt. To the north- 
west rises Duck Mountain, and directly to 
the north the town of Dauphin may be 
seen. On clear days the shimmering expanse 
Lake Winnipegosis appears bevond Dauphin. 

Another interesting jaunt may be taken 
to the east on Highway No. 5A. The 
winding tree-bordered road is well worth 
following, if only for the sight of tall virgin 
timber. Alluring bypaths lead off to Lake 
Katherine on the south, and to Whirlpool 
Lake on the north, both with picnic grounds. 
\s the highway nears the eastern boundary 
of the park, the curves increase, and the 
road drops more than a thousand feet in 
less than a mile. Part way down the slope 
stands the Norgate Lookout Tower. Here 
again, the rich farming land lies, an orderly 
pattern of gold and green in the sun. From 
the plain below, the height of Riding Moun- 
tain is most impressive. 

But it is the road to Audy Lake that 
promises most excitement, for it runs through 
the animal enclosures. There is immense 


satisfaction in seeing the native wild animals 


Top to bottom:— 
Plains bison or buffalo range a special area in 
the park. 


The view from Norgate Lookout. 


Audy Lake. 





















































of the province in their natural state. The 
best time to do so is at break of dav or as 
the sun is declining, and travellers on the 
road are advised to remain in their cars. 

One of the largest herds of elk in Canada, 
numbering between two and three thousand, 
roams the wilds of the park at will. Some 
200 are kept in a fenced area of hundreds 
of acres, which means that they can fade 
back into the forest at the slightest alarm. 
These magnificent creatures are extremely 
wary, and it is difficult to get close to them 
on foot, although they may be approached 
more readily on horseback. 

Moose may also be seen, but more rarely ’ 
as well as the black bear, 


forest. The observant person may see man) 


the clown of the 


animals throughout the park, if he travels 
with eves wide open 
Most the 


herds of bison or plains buffalo which roam 


interesting are great shaggy 


the enclosure. They know no sense of con- 
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Theatre-time in 
sagaming 
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finement, for the enclosure is 2,000 acres in 
extent. There, knee-deep in buffalo grass, 
the “prairie wool” of the pioneers, the bison 
head and 
wicked 
horns with sharp points, slim hips and re- 
markable this 


monarch of the plains. Tawny calves snuggle 


multiply. Powerful humped 


shoulders, small eyes and curved 


speed characterize former 
up to their mothers, as small battles break 
bulls. Then back to 


their snuffling and foraging 


out between all go 

The park stretches 70 miles from east to 
west. Only a small section of it is traversed 
by roads but there are many trails, trodden 
by the wardens who keep guard over the 
forests and wild life. With its natural beau- 
ties unspoilt, its trees, flowers, wild animal 
and bird life protected, and its gradual de- 
velopment supervised, the attractions of 
Riding Mountain National Park are being 
recognized by more and more people every 


vear 
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The Kauri 
Pine 


Green kauri 


by 
LAURENCE DAKIN 


Left 


, & sEQqUOIAS of California and the 


Douglas fir of British Columbia are magnifi- 
cent trees. The oaks of Sherwood Forest and 
the olive trees of Girgenti have strong and 
marked personalities: but for sheer grandeur 
and individuality the kauri giants of the 
New Zealand forest surpass them all. 

The kauri 


pine, 


(.fgathis australis, Salish.) is a 
splendidly 
grained. It 10 
to 80 feet, with a clean trunk up to 100 feet, 
topped by a great cluster of leaves. When 


massive very hard and 


varies In circumference from 


old it is almost impossible to determine its 
age with any accuracy. The gum or resin 
which exudes from the kauri has been found 
in swamp formations that have been covered 
by marine clays for at least 4,000 vears. It 
has been discovered in the coal seams of the 
Waikato and the Bay of Islands: seams con- 
sidered by geologists to be of the Jurassic 
period. 

Whatever doubts may arise in the mind 
of the reader, it is a certainty that the kauri 
grew in New Zealand long before the first 


chapter of human history was written and 


A gum gatherer climbing a kauri after gum 


if, as some authorities believe, New Zealand 
once formed part of a gigantic continent, it 
is possible that it furnished the timber to 
now perished and for- 


house civilizations 


gotten. 

At the height of New 
industry the kauri covered one-fourth of the 
5,222,000 the 


This is a very high percentage, when it ts 


Zealand’s timber 


acres of Dominion’s forest. 
considered that the tree flourishes only in 
the North Island, and is never found in any 
quantity beyond Taupo. But wherever this 
monarch of the forest is found it arrests the 
steps of the traveller. Captain Cook spoke of 
the noble forests of New Zealand, and meas- 
ured one tree at the Thames, a short dis- 
tance from Auckland, 19 feet 8 
inches in girth six feet from the ground, and 
98 feet 


wrote: and added, 


which was 
high. “Straight as an arrow,” he 


“we saw others much 
larger.” 

The famous explorer’s account is modest 
enough, though his observations extended 
little bevond the waterfront. It is true the 


kauri does not split the clouds as does the 
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Tane Mahuta, one of the giant kauri pines (42 
feet in diameter) in Waipoua Forest 


North American Douglas fir: it seldom at- 
tains a height of one hundred and fifty feet. 
It is not its height that astonishes the 
observer, but the massive smooth bark 
trunk, that reaches from the ground like 
some colossus of antiquity, and fronts the 
imagination as does the Vatican torso, which 
used to freeze Michelangelo in his steps 
every time he passed it. There are few of the 
giants left. The Mercury Bay kauri meas- 
ured 72 feet in girth with a clean barrel of 
80 feet. The king of the Waipoua forest is 
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57 feet in circumference six feet from the 
ground and 38 feet to the first’ branch. 

The kauri has long been valued for its 
timber, whose lasting quality is legend, The 
majority of the homes of the early settlers 
on the North Island were built of this wood. 
The oldest house in Auckland, built by Dr. 
Logan Campbell, who is regarded as the 
father of the city, still stands in Cornwall 
Park, a testimony to the quality of kauri 
timber. The wood is especially sought after 
by boat builders and in a country where 
vachting is a major sport it is being con- 
stantly employed in this industry. 

The provision of timber is not the only 
use to which the kauri is put. A few years 
ago a vast gum industry flourished, in which 
a veritable army of gum-gatherers were en- 
gaged. Today it is almost non-existent, and 
gum-seekers are about as rare in New Zea- 
land as sourdoughs in the Klondike. The 
gum is classed as a mineral, though in truth 
it is a vegetable product, being the resin of 
the kauri. It is much sought by varnish 
makers, and is used in making jewellery and 
ornaments. The soot of the gum is used by 
the Maoris for tattooing. 

The gum is found generally in the limbs 
of trees, or where the branches join the main 
stem. Pieces weighing well over a hundred 
pounds have been taken from the trees. 
Underneath all kauris, hidden in the spongy 
soil amid the accumulation of leaves and 
decaying vegetable matter, are to be found 
pieces of the gum that have fallen in bygone 
times. The fossilized gum is like amber. 

This spongy surface soil of the woods is 
called pukau, by the Maoris and the gum 
found in it is called pukaugum. In swampy 
places the gum is buried six and eight feet 
deep. Surface digging vielded gum from 
Taupo to the extreme north point of New 
Zealand. 

The kauri forests are rapidly disappearing, 
owing to the popularity of the timber and 
to destruction by fire. Petitions have recent- 
lv been made protesting against the cutting 
in Waipoua Forest and suggesting that the 
area be set aside asa national park where this 


ro\ al giant of the forest ras continue to reign. 











Male robin pauses for a moment at the edge of its nest before feeding a fine, big grasshopper 
to the expectant fledglings. 











Four warbling vireo pose for a picture on a 
twig adjacent to their nest before leaving the 
parental roof 


Saw-whet Owl, Point Pelee, Ontario} 
Photo | I \. Tavene 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


IT is with pleasure and pride that The Canadian Geographical 
Society announces publication of its new Provincial Geographical Aspects 
booklets. Printed on the same quality paper and page size as the ‘Journal’ 
the set comprises nine booklets, each presenting in graphic form the varied 
geographical aspects of one Canadian province. Each booklet contains 32 
pages, is profusely illustrated and has a map of the province. The subject 
is treated in comprehensive manner, touching on historical, physical, eco- 
nomic and human aspects of the province, with sections on topography, 
climate, natural resources, industries, cities, etc. Leading authorities in every 
field have collaborated in preparation of the articles and the result is a con- 
cise, reliable, up-to-date survey of Canada from coast to coast. In order to be 
of maximum usefulness the booklets are written in simple language within 


the range of school children. 


Sets of booklets, entirely free from advertising matter, may be 
ordered now, for delivery after March, 1948. It is suggested that orders be 
placed early as the run of the first edition is limited. 


ORDER FORM 


Attach money order, or cheque plus exchange fee, and send to 


The CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
48 Metcalfe Street, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Please send sets of Provincial Geographical Aspects booklets at $2.75 per set for Members 
$3.25 per set for non-members (mailing charges included) to 


ta) 


CK LETTER 


NAME Street 


City Town Province 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Lyn and = Richard Harrington roam 
Canada, writing and photographing “us thes 
vo. The result of their joint effort has ap- 
peared many times in the Journal, as well 
as in numerous other periodicals. For bio- 
graphical sketch see May 1947 issue. 


x * 


The Very Reverend Robert Wyse Jackson 
is Dean of the Cathedral of Cashel (Church 
of Ireland) in County Tipperary. Irish born 
and educated, Dr. Jackson is an LL.D. and 
Litt.D. of Trinity College, Dublin, and was 
called to the Bar at the Middle Temple, 
London. Deeply interested in Irish history, 
topography and literature, Dr. Jackson is 
a contributor to the principal Trish period- 
icals and is a member of the Royal Irish 
\cademy. Among his published books are 
Swift and His Circle, Jonathan Swift. Dean 
and Pastor, and Scenes from Trish Clerical 


Life mn the 17th and Sth ( entury. 


* * 


Laurence Dakin was born in Nova Scotia 
He took medical training, then branched 
into literature which he studied at the Sor- 
honne, Paris and the Ca’ Foseari, Venice. 
Most of his life has been spent in European 
countries, particularly England, France, 
Italy, Spain and Greece, though he lived 
for a number of vears in Vancouver. For 
the last fourteen vears he has devoted his 
time to writing and is the author of nine 
hooks. At present Mr. Dakin is living in 


New Zealand. 


Robert J. C. Stead was born in Ontario 
but he spent many vears in Manitoba and 
Alberta. Mr. Stead is known to our mem- 
bers for his contributions to the Journal, 
and to countless readers through his widely 
official 


Departments of Immigration and Coloniza- 


circulated publications for the 
tion, and Mines and Resources (where his 
special task concerned publicity for the 
national parks , as well as his novels and 
volumes of verse. Mr. Stead has been many 
times to every province in the Dominion. 
Now retired from official life he 


devotes 
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himself to literary work. See also August 


1947 issue. 


Donald W 


many articles to the Journal. He was born 


Buchanan has contributed 


in Lethbridge, Alberta, where he received 
his primary education, later attending the 
University of Toronto and Oxford Univer- 
sity. Mr. Buchanan is on the staff of the 
National Gallery of Canada and he is co- 


editor of the magazine Canadian Art. 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


John Buchan 
His Wire anp Frienps 
Musson. loronto, S350 


It was John Buchan’s friend, T. E 


Lawre nee, Who 


said: ““The only minds worth winning are the warm 
nes about us: if we muss thos ve are failures.” This 
is not a common criterion of success, vet should we 
ippls it to men prominent u European or American 
iffairs since, sav. TOTS. none could meet such test 
more easily than John Buchan. His was a genuine 


nterest in everyone he met, rooted firmly in his pos 
itive belief in the intrinsic value of human character, 
ind its result was not only a rare ability to put others 
it ease, but the rarer faculty of drawing out the very 


st mn people The histonan \ s Rowse writes “a 


suppose there was no one in his generation—and few 
at any time —who made a real contact, not merely a 
nodding acquaintance with so many people John 
Buchan belonged to the rare class of public figure who 


came across to people as a friend, with whom they 
feel a personal bond, and in whom they feel a reciprocal 
care for them and their concerns.” 

Certainly a man’s importance as a human being is 
nowhere more deeply probed than in his close human 
relationships, in his feeling for his friends, and in the 
value they place upon his friendship. In John Buchan’s 
noble autobiography Memory Hold-the-Door (Bishop 
Renison recently referred to it as one of the six finest 
in the English language) he revealed much of his per- 
sonal feelings, giving us deep insight into the spiritual 
springs of his greatness. The background of his Scottish 
childhood and close family life has been affectionately 
and finely drawn by his sister, Anna Buchan, in her 
own remarkable autobiography, Unforgettable, Unfor- 
gotten. Now Lady Tweedsmuir holds the mirror to other 
facets of her husband's character, aiming to fill in the 
gap left by the earlier publications. John Buchan by 
His Wife and Friends splendidly fulfils that purpose, 
vet it can easily stand on its own merits as a biogra 
phical work of exceptional quality 

It would not have been difficult to compile a volume 
of eulogies on John Buchan written by scores of eminent 
nen of letters, of church, of state, by soldiers, profes- 

Continued on page XI 
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Carl Schaefer-— 


Regional Painter of Rural Ontario 
by DONALD W. BUCHANAN 


= in content, vet tlhumin- 


ated here and there with broader passages 


of ochres and. olives, the best of the 
paintings which Carl Schaefer did a few 
vears ago when he was an official war 
artist with the R.C.A.F. recall the tension 


of airfields at night, the flashing of revolv- 
ing lights, the shadowed excitement of hurry- 
ing figures and the silhouettes of great plane s 
hidden in the darkness 

Yet good as thev are-—best perhaps of all 
water-colours done by Canadian war artists 

these overseas paintings of his still do not 
have quite that range of intimate percep- 
found in some of his 


tion which is to be 


earlier Ontario landscapes. This is partly 


Schaefer in accordance with 


t ( \.F policy 


operational flights over enemy territory and 


hecause 


was not allowed to go on 


so was not able to gain that emotional un- 
derstanding of all aspects of war in the air 
felt 


of any complete and fundamental record. 


which he was essential to the making 


So it happens that while the paintings and 


drawings he brought back from air fore 


AW 


Fields 
Normanby’ 


stations in the United Kingdom and Ieeland 
are worth while and much admired, his pre- 
vious Water-colours of rural life in western 


Ontario are his most characteristic achieve- 


ments. His best work is a distinct form of 
regional art, presented, not with dramatic 
realism, but with a dryer, more reticent 


approach. This style continues, with few 
modifications, in his post-war paintings, some 
of which were recently on exhibition in 
Toronto. 
From his first teachers, the Group of 
Seven, he obtained his early inspiration and 


But the 


more severe strains of their nationalism and 


purpose he preferred to forget 
to concentrate, not on the northern wilder- 
ness, but on the cultivated pastures and tidy 
and well-worn roads of 


woodlots country 


his native Bruce and Grey counties. He 
brought to these subjects a sharp and far 
from sentimental vision. There was no em- 
phasis here upon cows and sheep or rays of 
sunlight filtering through groves of maple 


oak. The the 


orthodox painters were gone; in their place 


and bucolic notes of more 


Township 


by Carl Schaefer 





hip 


Was a new, an almost angular documenta- 
tion. He did water-colours of a cross-roads 
cemetery or of an isolated school house, of 
a deserted shack with a weed infested yard 
or, by Wal of contrast, of the flower bordered 
lawn and curved fretwork eaves of a pros- 
perous late Victorian farmhouse. 

\t first, he had a few mannerisms of style, 
as When clumps of trees were made to look 
like the tops of brooms, but generally, as 
when he painted a small stretch of rail fence 
or a few stooks of wheat (a typical picture 
is called simply “Stooks on John Voelzig 
Farm’), his work was altogether unaffected, 
without pretence or show. 

liis drawimg for a while retained a certain 
rudeness, but he was always striving to 
master greater freedom of draughtsmanship. 
Today hie has done soand his drawings possess 
an original merit in their own right. 

Although Schaefer occasionally does an 
oil painting on canvas, the medium he 
favours is water-colour. You do not think 
of these water-colours in terms of courageous 
patterns. You admire them otherwise. You 
dwell upon their mingled fluidity and crisp- 
ness of drawing and _ their special use of 
colour, with a gay green or a strong vellow 
for emphasis Finally, in looking back over 
the fine progression of paintings he did in 
the vicinity of his birthplace, the village of 
Hanover, vou remember the “almost ob- 
stinate repetition of what might be thought 


commonplace subjects frugal, profit-carn- 





From the 
painting 
Marshalling 


Lancasfers 
by Carl Schaefer 


CARL SCHAEFER 





ing woodlots, broad but not limitless ex- 
panses of grain, scattering of trees along 
the edge of a meadow, the monotonous roll 
of field and hillock in a pleasant but far 
from spectacular countryside”. In them 
there is revealed, without the need of faces 
or the appearance of human figures, some- 
thing of the inner psychology of the region, 
the atmosphere and sensibility of a solid, 
unassuming rural way of life. 

Schaefer was the first Canadian artist to 
be awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship. This 
gave him the opportunity in 1940 for a vear 
of complete freedom, to paint and study as 
he pleased, anywhere in the United States. 
He was, at the beginning of that period, 
experimenting with new types of water- 
colour compositions, mostly of still life. 
When he obtained the scholarship, he did 
not, however, go to the metropolitan centres 
to immerse himself in studies and galleries 
Instead he chose a spot similar to the 
countryside he had always frequented, and 
settled down for a year in a hamlet on the 
banks of the Connecticut River in Vermont. 
There his style matured rapidly. Upon his 
return, he was given a commission as a war 
artist with the R.C.A.F. and his overseas 
duties began. These activities with the war 
records were not completed until 1946, but 
he is now established once again in southern 
Ontario, where he is painting the familiar 


scenes, With renewed enthusiasm. 
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hen racial problem there was most acute) gave 
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Read the truth . about 


the Far North 


CANADA 
MOVES NORTH 


Richard Finnie 


REVISED EDITION, 1948 


W wen this book was first published in 1942 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON said, “ This 
is the best general book about Northern 
(‘anada.” Now revised and brought up-to- 
date by an additional chapter which includes 
a description of the Alaska Highway and Canol 
Project, and issued at a new low price, it more 
than bears out The Ottawa Citizen's comment 
on Richard Finnie’s work, that.“* Any Canadian 
bookshelf that lacks his book has a wide open 


space indeed " 65 photographs 
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want to know.. 


1F A HUSBAND and father is ve 
well-to-do, there may be little need for his 
wife to have her own insurance policy 
But most men are not well-to-do, and to 
them loss of the mother brings not only 
grief but often serious financial difficulties 
This is especially true if the children are 
small. When there are no tunds available 
to poy o housekeeper, homes may be broken 
up and children put out for adoption or 
sent to relatives. So in most cases the answer 

Yes, a mother does need life insurance 
How much or what kind varies with different 
circumstances. The wisest course is to consult 
Mutual Life of Canada representotive 
> is specially trained in adapting Mutve 
low-cost life insurance to meet 


everybodys needs 


THE 


MUTUAL, [IEE 


HEA 0 Oo peIC t 
WATERLOO. ONTARIO 
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